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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 


The obliging and industrivus Superintendent 


of the Census has made for publication the ful: whieh arise from the above nanted “causes; "ant 


lowing tabular view of the number of sheep in 
each State and Territory in 1850, as returned by 
the census taken in that year, and also the num- 
ber of pounds of wool clipt in each State and 
Territory, according to the same returns. 

It will be seen by this, that Ohio clips the 
most, and New. York comes next. Maine stands 
number twelve in the scale—that is, there are 





eleven States that raise more wool than she does. 
Our flocks have been exceedingly thinned off 
since 1846. 

We have not taken the trouble to average the 
pounds clipt in each State with the number of | 
sheep, so as to ascertain the number of pounds 
to a sheep—nor how many pounds of wool there | 
This can be 
done by those who feel a curiosity to know. 


is in each State to an inhabitant. 


States. Sheep, Lbs. of Wool. | 
Maine, 440,943 1,362,986 | 
New Hampshire, 384,757 1,108,476 | 
Vermont 919,992 3,410,993 | 
Massachusetts, 188.651, 585,136 | 
Rhode Island, 44,296 120,692 | 
Connecticut, 174,181 497,451 
New York, 3,451,241 10,070,301 | 
New Jersey, 160,488 75,396 | 
Pennsylvania, 1 822,357 4,481,570 | 


Delaware, 27,503 57,768 | 
Maryland, 177,902 480 ,226 | 
Dist. of Columbia, 150 525 | 
Virginia, 1,311,004 2.860.765 | 
North Carolina, 595,249 970,738 
South Carolina, 281,754 487 ,223 

Georgia, 560,435 990,019 | 
Florida, 23,311 23 247 | 
Alabama, 371,800 657,118 | 
Mississippi, 304,929 559,619 | 
Louisiana, 110,333 109,897 

Texas, 99,098 31,384 | 
Arkansas, 91,256 182,595 
Tennessee, 811,587 1,364,378 | 
Kentucky, 1,070,303 2,283,685 
Ohio, 3,937 ,096 10,111,288 | 
Michigan, 746, p35 2,043,283 | 
Indiana, 1,122,493 2,610,287 | 
Illinois, 894,043 2,150,113 | 
Mises, gaye gu 
Wisconsin, 121,892 263,963 | 
California, 17,574 5,520 








Minnesota Territory, 80 95 | 
Oregon Territory, 15382 29,686 | 
Utah Territory, 3,262 8,222 | 
New Mexico, 377,271 32,901 | 
—_——_——__ | 

21,571,306 52,417,287 | 


MAKING PRESERVES. 

As the strawberries are already ripe, and as we | 
shall have a succession of the different kinds of 
berries and other fruits, the good housewives will | 
be gathering them and teazing their husbands for 
sugar to pack them down in for the purpose of 
having preserves next winter. The editor of the 
Granite Farmer has a chapter on this subjec:, 
and he recommends to quit this boiling and skim- 
ming and sugaring, and adopt the following pro- 
cess, which he says he knows from actual experi- 
ence is sure: 

Prepare a number of cans, made of the best 
tin, to hold the quantity you wish to prepare. It 
will be best to have these cans small, to hold only 
as much as will be eaten soon after they are 
opened. It being observable that any thing that 
has been preserved by an arrest of natural laws 
for a long time, when restored to the influence of 
those laws undergoes chemical changes with 
great rapidity. Let these cans be say seven or 
eight inches long, and four or five inches in di- 
ameter—a hole being left in the cap of one end 
an inch perhaps in diameter. The fruit selected 
shovid be perfectly ripe and sound, having no 
spots of decay upon it. The softer fruits, such 
as strawberries, raspberries, &c., had better be 
crushed, as the can may be more perfectly filled, 
and the air more entirely expelled. Currants, 
gooseberries, plums, peaches, &c., may be put 
in Whole. (When the jars are intended for large 
fruit, one’ end may be left unsoldered until filled.) 
When the cans are filled, a piece of tin is soldered 
over the hole in the end, having in it a hole of 
the size of a pin. The canisters are then to be 
placed in boiling water, and,so kept until the air 
has ceased bubbling out of the pin hole. This 
can be easily known by dropping a drop of water 
upon the hole; if it bubbles then, the air is still 
issuing fiom the canister—if it does not bubble 
then, the process is complete, and a drop of water 
will hermetically seal it, (a drop of solder would 
seal it stronger.) If these canisters be kept in 
a cool place, the fruit will have all the freshness 
at the end of a year’s time that it had when put 
in, 

The editor says he ate tomatoes last winter 
preserved in this way, that were as good, and 
apparently as fresh, as if just plucked from the 

vines. 


The canisters, if taken care of, will last for 
many years. We need not say that they should 
be well made and perfectly tight, lest the air 


creep in through some hole or chink and spoil 
the whole. 





Resutts or Daarninc. Ithas been remarked, 
that ‘to apply manure to undrained land, is to 
throw money away,”’ as illustration of which is 
furnished by a statement in the Transactions of 
the New York State Agricaltaral Society, where 
Seven acres of low wet land, manured annually 
at the rate of 25 loads to the acre, produced 31 
bushels of oats per acre ; but after being thorough- 
ly underdrained at a cost of about $60 for the 
Whole, the first crop of oats, without manure, 
Was 89} bu. per acre. [Albany Cultivator. 


DECDORIZER. 
As the warm weather is upon us, and the ac- 
tion of heat, moisture and air, brings about abun- 
dance of decompositions, and, of course, gases 


| ; : } 
of various kinds fill the air—some of them nox- 


ious to health, and al! of them unpleasant to the 
sense of smelling, a govud article to neutralize 
them is a desirable thing. The peat charcoal is 
the very thing you want. We have received a 
box of this article, manufactured by the Cape 
Elizabeth Mining Company, and sent us by Mr. 
Gwynneth, of the Portland Agricultural Ware- 
honse. It is capital for destroying the bad odors 


we confidently recommend it for scattering about 
stables, gutters, sink spouts, and such like places, 
not only to neutralize the bad odors which arise 
in such places, but to ward off the cholera and 
such like diseases, which frequently arise from 


| such causes. 





MILK AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 

Hlere are some wholesome suggestions in re- 
gard to milking and the management of milk in 
the dairy, which we condense from an Euglish 
work on the subject. 

The operation of milking should be performed 
gently, not harshly. If harshly performed it be- 
comes painful to the cow, who not unfrequently 
brings into action her faculty of retaining her 
milk at pleasure. When gently performed milk- 
ing generally gives pleasure to the cow. Many 
instances are recorded where cows who would 
not let down a single drop of milk to one dairy 
maid, would let it flaw in abundance whenever 
another approached them. 

Cows that are ticlish or skittish should always 
be treated with the utmost gentleness, and when 
the udder is hard and painful, it should be ten- 
derly fomented with luke warm watcr, and sofily 
rubbed. Such treatment will bring the cow into 
good temper, and induce her to yield her milk 
freely. 

Whenever a cow’s teats become scratched or 
wounded, so as to produce foul milk, such milk 
should on no account be mixed with the sweet 
milk, but be given to the pigs without being car- 
ried to the milk house, Jest its presence should 
taint the atmosphere and prove injurious to the 
other milk. 

It is well to comb and brush cows, as it pro- 
motes cleanliness. The fact is, where clean 


| milk is an object, the comb and brush, together 


with the thorough washing of the udder, are in- 
dispensable. 

Snuff takers and slovens should never be per- 
mitted to assist about the dairy, nor should any 
of the milkers be permitted to enter it with a 
dirty apron covered with hairs from the cow 
house. 

1. Of the milk from any cow at any one time, 


that part that comes off Grer a ' 
aca of atuch worse quality for making butter 


than that afterwards obtained ; and this richness 
continues to increase progressively to the very 
last drop that can be obtained. 

2. Ifthe milk be put intoadish and allowed 
to stand till it throws up the cream, the portion 
of cream rising first to the surface is richer in 
quality than that which rises in a second equal 
space of time; and the cream which rises in the 
second interval of time is greater in quantity and 
richer in quality than that which rises in a third 
equal space of time ; that of the third is greater 
than that of the fourth, and soon of the rest; 
the cream that rises continuing progressively to 
decrease in qualityso lungas any rises to the 
surface. 

3. Thick milk always throws up a smaller pro- 
portion of the cream which it actually contains 
than milk which is thinner; but the cream is of 
a richer quality ; and if water be added to that 
thick milk, it will afford a considerably greater 
quantity of cream, and consequently more but- 
ter than it would have done if allowed to re- 
main pure ; but its quality is at the same time 
greatly debased. 


7, Beets 


proper vessel, and carried in it a considerable dis- 
tance, so as to be much agitated, and in part 
cooled before it is put into the pans to settle for 
cream, never throws up so much or so rich cream 
as if the same milk had been put into the pans 
directly after it was milked. 

From these fundamental facts the reflecting 
dairyist will derive many important practical 
rules. Some of these we shall enumerate and 
leave the rest to be discovered. Cows should be 
milked as near the dairy as posible, in order to 
prevent the necessity of carrying and cooling the 
milk before it is put into the creaming dishes. 
Every cow's milk should be kept separate till the 
peculiar properties of each are so well known as 
to admit of their being classed, when those 
that are most nearly allied may be mixed to- 
gether. When it is intended to make butter of 
a very fine quality, reject entirely the milk of 
those cows which yield cream of a bad quality, 
and also keep the milk which is first drawn from 
the ‘cow at each milking entirely separate from 
that which is last obtained, as the quality of the 
butter must utherwise be greatly debased, with- 
out materially augmenting its quantity. For the 
same purpose, take only the cream which is first 
separated from the last drawn milk. 





Oyster Suetis ror Fruit Trees. A cor- 
respondent writes to us as follows : 

**One of the most effectual applications I have 
ever made to fruit trees, in an old and barren 
situation, isa compost in which finely broken 
oyster shells were the principal ingredient. ‘The 
shelt has generally a large percentage of saline 
matter attaching to them, in a fresh state, with 
some animal matter and much lime. By break- 
ing them and mixing them with wood ashes, and 
spreading it thickly around old trees, an almost 
immediate and decided improvement will take 
place.”’ 

If any of the readers of the Telegraph havea 
knowledge relative to this application in the man- 
ner indicated, we shall be obliged to them for 
their experience. [Germantown Telegraph. 











Patestine. There are reports from Constan- 
tinople that M. Rothschild has bought Syria for 
500,000,000 francs, and intends to rebuild Jeru- 
salem and the temple of Solomon, and invite the 
Israelites to return, and will set up a line of 
steamers from Beyrout to Marseilles, and a rail- 
way from Alexandria to Constantinople. These 
reports may be true, but they need confirmation. 





4. Milk which is put into a bucket, or other | 


DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE. NO 3. 


| BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 
| ‘The abundant element and powerful agent al- 
-rendy referred to is called oxygen. Combined 
with nitrogen it forms air; with hydrogen, water; 
with hydrogen and carbon, vegetables; with hy- 
, drogen, carbon, and nitrogen, animal matter ; 
| with the metals it forms ores, rocks, and soils. 

Oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and the 
metals are the ‘Alphabet of Nature.’’? This al- 
phabet is so simple that a little child might Jeara 
it a hundred times while he could learn the al- 
phabet of books once. 

sougheterand wsed"by every young mind as 
the richest of all amusements. It is so bound- 
less in extent, so infinite in its combinations, so 
illimitable in its uses, so transcendant and glo- 
rious in its beauty and majesty, as to put at de- 
fiance and render hopeless any attempt at full 
comprehension of it by the most powerful intel- 
lect in any created being. The exnansion and 
vastness of created things so entirely outstrip 
their exploration and development as to present 
an ample and rich field of labor and of progress 
for all hands, intellects, and souls, constantly en- 
gaged to their utmost capacity, fora century to 
come, and then leave untouched the greater part 
of the wonders of this wonderful world. The 
perfections and the glory of the Creator, and the 
elevation, dignity, and happiness of his MoraL 
Creation, will then only be seen by some slight 
glimpses of what they may be. 

The same great Creator and Architect of this 
vast universe, who furmed the heavens and the 
earth of a few simple elements, also placed in the 
human soul an eager and insatiable desire to 
know and to use these elements in accordance 
| with the designs of the Author, both of inanimate 
things and of the living and deathless soul. To 
| check these desires is at once to do violence to 
| the very nature of our being, and to frustrate the 
‘great and holy purposes of Him who made all 

things **very Goop.”’ 

‘The true democracy of science is to render a 

| knowledge of the elements and uses of created 
things as wide-spread as the things themselves ; 
at least coextensive with human existence. Per- 
'mitting and aiding young spirits to act in obe- 
dience to those eager desires, those reaching and 
lofty aspirations so deeply implanted by a boun- 
tiful Creator, would render familiar and exten- 
sive their acquaintance with the different depart- 
ments of the vast storehouse of riches given to 
them to keep and to use. 

Who can doubt that if the elements of created 
things, with their endless combinations, their il- 
limitable uses, and their surpassing beauty, rich- 
ness, and glory, were made the subjects and ob- 





It is so delightful as.to|. 



















Cultivator. 


BOBOLINK. 


From the 
SONG OF 


Wilson, 


tr Duncan, 


Bobby Linkon, 
Jimmy Grimes 
Mr. Booth and [ 
Fat your stew 


Gillson, 

ie 0” punkin, 
Mow the meadow rk, quick, quick, 
Mow the meadow k! 


Wardly Winkem, 
Alph. Megrath 
Jacob Perry, Le 
Get some stie . ' 
Stir it, boys, qi 
~~ a = Pr 


Tokle, 


immy Gray, 


‘ r the hay; 


Deacon Gillson, Mr. Booth, 
Mow it well, mow it nice, 

Cat it close and make it smooth, 
Kill the minkses and the mice. 
Kill ’em, boys, quick, quick, quick, 

Kill ’em, boys, quick! 


Bobby Rinkle, make it fall, 

Cut the brakes—cut ’em fast! 
Scave the weasels in the wall, 

Kill the serpents in the grass! 
Kill ‘em, boys, quick, quick, quick! 
Kill ’em, boys, quick! 


Bobby Linkon, make ’em go! 
Make ’em wriggle, make ’em writhe! 
Eat your luacheou, drink your stingo— 
Mow the rocks—dull your seythe— 
Whet with a grinstone brick, brick, brick, 
With a grinstone brick! 


Bobby Linkon, Obed Tnkle, 

Catch the colt and rake the hay; 
There’s a shower—it ’gins to sprinkle, 
’T will rain before the close of day! 
Rake it, boys, quick, quick, quick— 

Rake it, boys, quick! 


Bobby Rink!le, Warren Wilson, 
Get the team—fetch the cart, 
And a fork fur Deacon Gillson, 
For at pitch he’s very smart. 
Load the hay, boys, quick, quick, 
Load the hay, boys, quick. 


Deacon Gillson, it’s going to rain, 
Hear the thunders, how they roll! 
See the lightnings, how they chain, 
And dart across from pole to pole! 
Go home, boys! quick, quick, quick, 
Go home, boys, quick! 





TRANSPLANTING TREES FOR FENCES. 

Eos. Cuntivator:—The old white oaks are 
dying in many places in Western New York.— 
Very few live longer than two hundred years, and 
a large portion not more than a hundred and fifty. 
In this vicinity the wood of the trunk and limbs 
is often perforated by the larve of a small insect, 
which soon kiils the branches, and in three or 
four years the tree dies. Many farms are already 
deficient in timber for rails, and their owners will 


| jects of early instruction, language to express |), obliged 10 adopt some other method for fencing 


them, both spoken and written, would come of 
‘course! It could hardly be <"v"4" ** : 
| mere weewest «ise, It would be created as it 


should be needed. Language always is created 
as occasions call for it, both by children of a 
larger and of a smaller growth. 


Hence this end- 
less prating of unmeaning phrase from books ‘*/o 
learn to read’’ is not only useless, but doves vio- 
lence to the very nature of the human soul, and 
often defeats and perverts the glorious purposes 

| of God—changes His very best works into the 

| very worst, 


: 
d 
5 
A 
| 


This operation should be performed in early 

| spring, as well as in mid-suinmer. The rough, 
loose parts of the bark should be scraped off, as 
/well as moss and other parasites. The bark 
should then be covered with the following mix- 
, ture, as high as the operator can reach, with an 
ordinary long handled white-wash brush : 

5 pounds whale oil svap, 

1 pound fine salt, 

1 pound fine sand, 

2 pounds potash, 
2 ounces nitrate of soda, 
dissolved or mixed with water to the consisten- 
ey of cream, and thoroughly rubbed upon the 
| bark. 
Many kinds of insects are kept from trees by a 
| solution of whale-oil soap alone, and many such 
| as are resident in the crevices of the bark, are 
| destroyed by salt. The fine sand is intended 
| during the rubbing to scratch the outer coating of 
the bark, and thus assist the other ingredients for 
more perfect action. The potash and nitrate of 
| soda will decompose or soften the dead parts of 
| the bark, so that during the suinmer they will be 
| thrown off by the healthy action of the growing 
bark. If the above mixture is applied in dry 
weather, it will become so hard as to remain 
during several showers, and thus have time to 
perform its office. ‘Trees with smooth bark, such 
as the plum, many of the cherries, &c., should 
be rubbed with a wet, rough woollen cloth ina 
few hours after applying the mixture; this rub- 
bing will cause the sand to clean the surface so 
perfectly as to give the bark an improved and 
more healthy surface. Trees so cleansed are not 
as likely to be revisited by insects as those left 
with their natural surfaces, nor are they as likely 
to become barkbound. Indeed we have never 
known a tree to exhibit the disease called bark- 
bound, the surface of the trunk of which had been 
sofiened by soap wash in early spring. The 
cherry, apricot, peach, and nectarine are subject, 
when left to their natural state, to this disease, 
and it has usually been attributed to too rich or 
| too moist a soil ; and under-draining and slitting 
| 








the bark lengthwise with the knife are the usual 
remedies. The one is expensive aud often im- 
possible where choice trees are planted, and the 
other is barbarous and unsightly, causing ex- 
halation of gum and consequent canker. In any 
case, a few applications of soap to the surface of 
the part hide-bound will remove the difficulty, 
and the mixture before recommended may be 
applied, slightly warmed, when required to sof- 
ten the bark of hide-bound trees. 
[Journal of Agriculture. 


Earty Risinc. Happy the man who is an 
early riser. Every morning comes to him with 
a virgin love, full of bloom, and purity and fresh- 
ness. The copy of nature is contagious, like 
| the gladness of a happy child. I doubt if any 
man can be called ‘old’’ so long as he is an ear- 








ly riser and ao early walker. And a youth— 
take my word for it—a youth in dressing gown | 


and slippers, drawling over breakfast at noon, is 
a very decrepid, ghastly image of that youth who | 
sees the sun blush over the mountains, and the 


dew sparkle upon blossoming hedgerows. 





their, oremiaes. J think, splanting trees ata 
suitable distance for lene® ‘ __» Acta “a 


way of obtaining a durable fence. Were it done 
along our road sides, the shade of the trees would 
be refreshing to travelers; it would render the 
appearance of the country more beautiful, and 
their trunks would be permanent posts, to which 
wires or rails might be attached. 

Several years since I saw the Sycamore, or 
Button Wood, (Platanus occidentalis,) in use for 
fence posts onthe eastend of Long Island.— 
They were planted at intervals of about twelve 
feet, and rails mortised into their bodies. The 
growth of the tree soon embraced the ends of the 
rails, and all that was necessary to keep the fence 
good, was occasionally to have a new rail, when 
an old one became rotten. <A better plan would 
probably be to have strong wires inserted through 
the bodies of the trees. 

In low moist grounds, the large yellow Willow, 
(Salix vitellina, Lin.) would be suitable. It 
grows rapidly, and there would be little trouble 
in transplanting it; the mere insertion of the 
limbs in the spring being sufficient, which may 
be done very rapidly by the aid of a crow-bar.— 
A neighbor has trees of @his willow better than 
two feet in diameter, from branches stuck in the 
earth little more than twenty years ago. 

S. B. Bucxuey. 

West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 

[Albany Cultivator. 


BUCKWHEAT AND MILLET. 

I have sowed one bushel of buckwheat, on one 
acre and a half of land, which I intend to plow 
in. Would it be advisable to let it remain till 
enough ripens to seed the ground fora second 
crop, or would it be best to plow it under sooner, 
and seed the land again? 

Is millet a suitable grain to sow for dry fodder? 
if so, when should it be sown, and how much to 
the acre? 

By answering the above you will oblige a 
young farmer and new subscriber. 

East Pepperell, June 15. 


We sow buckwheat in May and plough it in 
about the first of July, ‘when we sow again to 
secure the grain. In this way land naturally 
suited to buckwheat may be kept in heart for 
many years without manures. 

When it ripens by the fourth of July it may 
be ploughed in and harrowed, and no new seed 
need to be sown. When the first sowing is late 
it may be best to sow new seed on turning in the 
first growth. 

Millet is a summer grain, and should be sown 
inJune. It requires richer land than buckwheat, 
We sometimes turn green sword in June, and 
sow millet to be cut in August. This is done 
when the regular grass crop is likely to fail. 

Millet makes good hay, and when the land is 
in high order it yields a good harvest; but it is 
considered a greater exhauster of the soil than 
the grasses are. Sandy loams are the proper 
soils fur millet. [Mass. Ploughman, 


Time ror Cuttine Grass. The old doctrine 
that grass should be cut a8 soon as it is in full 
blossom is founded in common sense and is proved 
to be correct by experience. 

Grass that stands late and has matured its seed 
is much like the straw of rye or wheat, and it 
cannot be expected to-affurd the same nourish- 
ment as the hay from grass that had not matured 
its seed while standing. 

But all the grass ona large farm cannot be 
cut at the critical time when the judicious pro- 
prietor would like to have it, therefore he takes 
care to commence his haying before the grass is 
full grown. [Mass. Ploughman. 


A muck swamp is of more value toa farmer 
than a mine of gold and silver. 








FARM WORK FOR JULY. 
* Our Saxon fathers did fall rightly call 
This month of July, ‘Hay-monath,’ when all 
The verdure of the full clothed fields we mow, 
And turn, and rake, and carry off; and so 
We build it up in large and solid mows. 
Tf it be good, as every bogly knows, 
To ‘make hay while the sun shines,’ we should choose 
Right ‘times for all things,’ and no time abuse.” 

July is usually a hot month. The sun has at- 
tained its extreme of splendor and heat; under 
its influence the buds and blossoms are developed 
into foliage and flowers, and captivate our senses 
by their exquisite structare, and delicious fra- 
grance. The seed so lataly cast into the ground 
has sprung into beautiful living plants, covering 
the earth with verdure and the promise of com- 
ing crops. Small as they they then were, they 
now have produced plants weighing many ounces, 
and filling with life and beauty the open, barren 
blank of spring. None can have failed 10 ob- 
serve this wonderful change, and lift the heart in 
gratitude to Him whose constant care is over all. 

Weeps. Ah! here are our old friends again. 
But we cannot afford to keep them, though there 
is a world of beauty in each. Like all living 
things, they seek to perpetuate their kind, and 
will deposit countless thousands of their minute 
seeds to make sure a futurecrop. Faithful, con- 
stant hoeing only will prevent their being in the 
ascendant; and this continued for two or three 
years, dressing in the mean time with well com- 
posted manures, will eradicate them so that they 
will annoy but little afterwards. The garden 
that has been tended with care must not be neg- 


upon the strength and time. 
Suort Pasture. 


and luxuriant. 
quire attention They must draw upon sqme- 
thing more nutrient than the east wind or pasture 
browse in order to present you full udders night 
and morning. Until the “*cow corn”’ is fitto cut, 
give them a daily feed of shorts or oil meal with 
cut hay, or mow the patches of grass in rich 
spots, where it would be likely to lodge. 
Hayinc. This isthe prime work of ihe month, 
requires the closest application, and taxes the 
health and strength severely. Let it be performed 
quietly and systematically, without hurry, con- 
fusion or noise ; then it will be well done; and 
as you feed from your ample bays through the 


summer, and repay you in the fat ribs and glossy 
skins of your stock. 

Heattn. Do not be tempted to over-exertion. 
It is not by a few surprising efforts that the steam 
engine penetrates the solid rock, or lifis enormous 
weights, but by quiet, unceasing application ; and 


ty ror system and carefulness, 


son. Drink sparingly of cold water when heat- 
ed—drink slowly, a swallow at atime, taking the 
glass away from the lips at each swallow. Re- 
tire early, and rise early, and while you Jabor in 
the cool of the morning, listen to the new voices 
about you; the bittern in the meadow, calling to 
his faithful mate in notes not unlike the noise 
made by pumping; the lark, whistling on the 
topmost twig of the old apple tree, and the nu- 
merous other voices peculiar to the fresh and de- 
lightful hour. Man, only, perverts nature in 
transposing the order of time for rest; the birds 
and beasts retire and rise early— 
* Night is the time for rest; 
How sweet, when labors close, 
To gather round the aching breast 
The curtain of repose,— 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon one’s own delightful bed.” 


much more nutritious than when cut sooner. 
Fields should be examined and a sound judgment 
exercised in regard to the proper time of cutting. 

Grain, too, will demand attention, and is better 
for being cut before the seeds are thoroughly ripe. 


the year. Every thingis in full vigor and activ- 
ity. 
« The vegetable world is all alive; 
Green grows the gooseberry on its bush of thorn, 
The infant bees now swarm around the hive, 
And the sweet bean perfuines the lap of morn; 
Millions of embryos take the wing to fly, 
The young inherit, and the old ones die-”” 


[New England Farmer. 


EDUCATION OF OXEN. 

A “Glenburn Farmer,’’ in the Bangor Whig, 
contends that the practice of testing the merits 
of working oxen, at cattle shows, by the mere 
ability to drag the heaviest possible burden, is 
unsatisfactory and unsafe, as not exhibiting the 
most valuable qualities of the animals, nor show- 
ing their most useful capacities in the perform- 
ance of their ordinary work. We annex a part 
of his sensible remarks : 

‘*T would suggest that atthe next trial of oxen 

at the Society’s Show, it would be upon a judi- 
ciously loaded cart, and that the exercise should 
consist of drawing, turning, and backing. What 
the public want in regard to working oxen is, an 
exhibition of the best trained cattle for farm pur- 
poses. Nor is this all. We want to see the 
man who trained them, and his manner of doing 
it. We want an exhibition of good teamsters as 
well as good teams; for very much of the merit 
of a yoke or team of cattle belong to the team- 
sters. And instead of giving all the premiums 
to good oxen, one half at least, should go to good 
drivers. No driver, however, should receive a 
premium for himself or oxen, however good they 
may be, who uses profane language during the 
exhibition. A rule of this kind would have 
changed the direction of more than one premium 
at the Jate trial. 
‘Good teamsters are worth from five to ten 
dollars a month more than poor ones; and yet, 
with this difference in price, itis very easy to 
find a hundred, and 1 might say a thousand, 
poor ones for one good one. No man can bea 
good teamster who is nota gentleman. He must 
be gentle, kind and careful. No good teamster 
will put his oxen to an unnecessary waste of 
strength, orto unnecessary pain by the use of 
the goad stick or brad.’’ [Wisconsin Farmer. 





Savers. lt is said that burdock leaves will 
cure a horse of the slavers in five minutes, and 
that it has been tried many times with success. 
Let the horse eat about two leaves, which will 





be sufficient. 


lected now that haying and other duties press | 


The weather favorable for | 
haying is not likely to keep the pastures green | 
The milch cows, therefore, re-| 


so must the farmer act in haying time—the more 


labor to be accomplished, the greater the necessi- 
A sudden effort 
and haste often disables a hand for the whole sea- 


Grass cut after the seeds are fairly formed is 


July is the commencement of the harvest of 


IMPORTANCE OF IMPROVING VEGETABLES BY 
A PROPER SELECTION OF SEEDS, ETC. 
Those who have visited the New York markets, 
‘eannot but have been struck with the superior 
quality of the vegetables occasionally exposed for 
sale. This great mart both for consumption and 
export, collects together the best results of the 
agriculturist. We find here qualities entirely su- 
perior to those in average use throughout the coun- 
try. We find also that it is nearly or quite im- 
possible to procure seeds which shall duplicate 
these finest specimens, except by buying the spe- 
cimens themselves, and raising the seed from them. 
The market gardeners ia the vicinity of New 
York, seldom buy seeds from the seed dealers. 
Their finest specimens of lettuce, beets, radishes, 
parsnips, carrots, &c., &c., are saved for raising 
seed, and these are either used by themselves or 
exchanged with other market gardeners for other 
seeds, raised with an equal degree of care. The 
prices charged among themselves for these seeds, 
are much greater then the ordinary prices of the 
seed stores, but farmers would find it to their ad- 
vantage to pay these extra prices, for the purpose 
of procuring purer and better sorts. In our per- 
egrinations through the smaller towns, we always 
visited the markets, and observed closely every 
basket of vegetables we saw placed at the store 
doors fur sale. We seldom ever see a true Ruta 
Baga turnip, a pure Sirap-Leaved Red Top tur- 
| nip; they are not to be met with by any chance. 
Beets, carruts and parsnips, are of all shapes and 
figures, melons and squashes of no distinct class 
or kind, Lima beans of all shapes and sizes ex- 
cept the true small plump Lima, and these are not 
to be found, except in the hands of a few mar- 
ket gardeners, Lettuces that seem to have lost 
_ the habits of heading, spinach with leaves of half 
the proper thickness, radishes as full of roots as 
if the grower wished to imitate a wig, beets with 
| their annular rings eccentric instead of concen- 
i trie to each other, carrots that have lost their 
| characteristic color, egg-plants of a light brown, 
and indeed the whole list of culinary vegetables, 
| varying in shape, size and quality, so as nearly to 
| have lost their original characters. 
All these would be readily remedied if the 
' habit of selecting the best specimens to raise seed 
| from, were persevered in. From the days of 
Columella to the present time, every agricultural 
| Writer has recommended great care in the raising 
of seeds. A few growers have continued year 


winter they will yield the fragrant perfumes of, afier year to select perfect kernels of corn for 


their seed, and these from perfect ears taken from 
the most prolific hills, and have thus succeeded 
afier Jong practice in securing a superior article 
which will constantly reproduce itself. 

We find Mr. Brown, Mr: Pell, and a few oth- 
ers, selling nearly the whole product of their 
farms for seed to less energetic growers, and 
these, too, at nearly or quite double the market 
prices. But farmers who will select their corn, 
oats, and wheat for seed with great care, will 
plant inferior turnip seed, beet seed, or carrot 
seed. All this is wrong, for there is no root 
crop that cannot be materially increased in value 
and amount of product, by raising the seeds each 
year from selected specimens. The latest left 
inthe ground should never be used for seed ; 
the earliest and best should be marked, so as to 
prevent their being used during the use of the 
crop, and these only should be held over to be 
placed out in the spring for seed. By such prac- 
tice we have been enabled to increase the size of 
the Mammoth Nutmeg potato more than one- 
third, and to render it many days earlier. 


Observing an inquiry in your September or 
October number, of the best way to get rid of 
sweet flag, I will state a successful attempt of my 
own. Some ten years ago, I bought a piece of 
ground containing four considerable patches, 
which I resolved should be destroyed. Some of 
it had not been set more than 8 or 10 years, and 
althongh mowed every year, it was covering a 
quarter of an acre, and was likely to spoil the 
meadow. ‘To remove it, I took my team and 
hired man after haying, and with two sharply 
ground shovels we commenced operations. | 
found the main root to run horizontally, very near 
the surface, and from these, thousands of small 
ones extended downwards. We first cut the 
surface into square chunks, and then running our 
sharp tools under the large roots, and cutting off 
the numerous small ones, we removed them and 
carted them into the barn-yard, where, after re- 
maining a year, they were worked into good 
manure. My man told me the small roots would 
spring up and form a solid mat of flag ; but noth- 
ing of the kind has since made its appearance in 
the meadow, which is now growing red-top 
grass. E. Vai. 

[Albany Cultivator. 





Barn Cettars anv Barn Fioor. There is 
no appendage to a farm that is more useful, and 
that will pay better interest on the cost, than a 
barn cellar. A judicious farmer, who has had 
much experience both with and without one, 
says that ‘‘a well made and properly constructed 
barn cellar will save to the owner twenty-five per 
cent. of its cost every year.’’ It therefore re- 
quires a man to be very wealthy to afford to be 
without one, for a poor man needs all that he 
cau make in every way, and ‘‘a penny saved 
is equal to two pence earned.”’ 

An improvement in barn floors has recently 
come into use in some parts of the country, that 
possesses some parts of the country, that posses- 
ses some advantage over the old plan. It con- 
sists in laying the floor of the tie-up with strips 
of hardwood plank, two inches wide, leaving a 
space of one inch and a half between each strip. 
This lets through all the liquid, and most of the 
solid excrements of the cattle, leaving them a 
clean, dry place to lie down on. The air circu- 
lating freely through the spaces will preserve the 
slats tsound much longer than it would a tight 
plank floor. [Farmer and Artizan. 


— * . 
Larv anv Rosin. Professor Olmstead of New 
Haven, has discovered that one pound of rosin and 
three pounds of lard, when stirred together, be- 
comes semi-fluid at 62 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
mass melts at 90 degrees, and will remain trane- 
parent and limpid at that temperature. For lard 
lamps the lard is rendered more fluid by the 
rosin, and its power of illumination is increased 
two fifths. It is a singular fact, that although 
the mixture melts at 90 degrees, the rosin alone 
requires 3000 degrees to melt it, and the lard 97 








CHEAP DRAINING. 

It is stated in the foreign correspondence of the 
Michigan Farmer, that a method of cutting drains 
has been adopted in Scotland, requiring much 
less cost than formerly, being all done with the 
plow. Itis very useful in all cases where the 
ground is clayey and tolerably free from stones. 
‘In the first place a common plow is passed back 
and forth, turning a furrow out on each side. 
Then follows the draining plow, which goes down 
from two to two and a half feet, the mould-board 
being so formed as to turn the earth all out. In 
this manner, twelve acres in the vicinity of Ster- 
ling were drained with three plows in one d@y, 
the tile being laid in the furrow just as the plow 
left it. The earth was returned to the ditch by 
means of a scraper, in the form of the letter V, 
the legs of course protruding forward, and a 
team attached to each leg, on each side of the 
jditch.”” We have been long since satisfied that 
the cost of excavating ditches might be much re- 
duced by more horse lab: r than is generally used. 
For instance, Jet a large Michigan subsoil plow 
with ample team be set in a foot deep, « thing 
very easily dune ; by throwing a furrow each way 
(leaving but a narrow strip in the middle) the 
first foot of the ditch is at once thrown out with 
sufficient rapidity to prepare some miles for the 
spade ineach day. By running twice each way, 
a greater depth and more perfect work might be 
attained. A regular and thorough system of 
draining is at present quite expensive, costing 
some twenty-five or thirty dollars per acre; and 
if its costs could be reduced one half by the ap- 
plication of horse power, it would greatly contrib- 
ute towards its general introduction,—and be 
worth millions to the country, lying as it does, 
in most cases, at the very foundation of successful 
farming. 








EXPERIMENT WITH PLASTER AND URINE. 
On the 16th of October we placed two gallons 
of urine in a tub, in a situation to encourage fer- 
mentation, On the evening of the [8th we ex- 
amined it and found it in a high state of putrefac- 
tion, throwing off the most pungent fumes, and 
filling the surrounding atmosphere with the most 
offensive smell. We then sprinkled over the 
surface of the urine, in all, a pint by measore, of 
plaster, and stirred it in well. From the moment 
we began to stir in the plaster the urine began to 
cease to emit its ammoniacal odors, and, ufter 
stirring it some five or six minutes, it ceased al- 
together. We then put the tub away and re-ex- 
amined it on Monday the 20th ult., and found it 
perfectly inodorous, as we knew it would be, as 
a union between the sulphuric acid and the am- 
monia had in meantime taken place, and given 
fixidity to the latter, by changing it from a car- 
bonate into a sulphate, thus transforming it from 
a volatile to an involatile substance, thereby prov- 
ing, that though sulphate of ammonia may not 
be found in a ‘‘state of nature,’ it is susceptible 
of being formed by art—by even so simple a pro- 
cess as the one above described; and when so 
formed, there can be no question in the minds of 








‘|those who understand its action, reaction and 


properties, but that it is a most powerful and ac- 
live manure. [Exchange. 





Carrots. From experience in their growth 
and a close observation of their effects, we are 
prepared to say that this is one of the best roots 
grown for the food of milch cows—and are justi- 
fied in affirming that the carrot is a highly nutri- 
tive root—that milch cows, fed properly with it, 
yield more milk than when fed upon hay alone, 
yield it of a better quality, and, withal, thrive 
upon it; but carrots, as well as parsnips, sugar 
beets, or mangel wurtzel, or, indeed, any other 
roots, when fed to milch cows, should be mixed 
with cut straw, hay, or fodder of some kind ; be- 
sides which they should be given other portions 
of long provender, uncut or cut, as the feeder 
may see fit, by itself. When given roots, cattle, 
of course, consume less long food, bat still they 
should receive such portion, as when added to 
the roots they may receive, will form an equiva- 
lent in nutrimental matter to a full feed of hay, 
fodder, or other long provender. 


[American Farmer. 








Roots or Trees. People are not generally 
aware of the rapid extension of the roots of trees. 
We sometimes hear farmers say that apple tree 
roots extend as far from the trunk as the limbs do. 
Last week we ploughed a few furrows in the road 
side under apple trees that had been set but five 
years, and we found roots plenty at the distance 
of ten feet from the trunks of the trees—and these 
roots had first crossed under a common stone wall 
to come into the road. 

Apple tree roots of older trees are known to rus 
across highways two rods in width to find culti- 
vated ground. How futile then the practice of 
digging to the extent of three feet only from the 
tree when it stands in a grass field. 

[Mass. Ploughman. 


Reticiovs Freepom. Since the late revolu- 
tion in Buenos Ayres, and the tyrant Rosas has 
been driven out of the country, Gen. Urquiza, 
who now administers the government, has au- 
thorized the free toleration of religion and the 
reading of the bible in schools. He has also 
made liberal appropriations for the support of 
schools. A prompt step for liberty and light. 


os 





Africa, states that he visited Dr. Reitz, the 
Austrian Consul, who has in his house for pets, @ 
large lioness and a leopard; the former, he 
says, is quite docile and sportive; one of her 
tricks was to take one of his legs ia her mouth 
by way of morning salutation. Both she and the 
leopard were as harmless and playful as dogs. 





Fearritizers. Refuse leather, cut into small 
pieces, and, after being strewn over the ground, 
ploughed in, is very outritive to plants. Its de- 
composition is so gradual, that its effects will 
continue for several years. It may be used 
at the rate of twenty or thirty bushels per acre. 
It is particularly serviceable on gravelly or san- 
dy soils. [The Plough, Loom and Anvil. 





Barx Bounn Trees. Scrape with a knife 
and wash with very strong soap suds, once or 
twice during a season, and the cure will io all 
probability be effected; if not, tie long straw 
around the trunk of the tree, which is said to be 





an effectual eure. 
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DEATH OF HENRY CLAY. 

Death is fast thinning the ranks of our strong 
men. Henry Clay died at Washington last week. 
For the last forty years his name has been famil- 
iar to the people of the United States as house- 
hold words, and his fame has filled the civilized 
world, As an orator he had no superior, and as 
a statesman but few equals. 

It would be entirely superfluous to pronounce 
an extended eulogy upon a man so well known, 
and so universally esteemed. Asa politician he 
had his opponents and his enemies, for the very 
term, politician, implies the existence of opposi- 
tion, That he was perfect or infallible, no one 
will assert; but as a man, a citizen, and neigh- 
bor, those who knew him best regret him most. 
Providence extended his years of active life to a 
great length, and he was gathered to his fathers 
at a good old age, and he has gone down to the 
grave like a shock of corn fully ripe, leaving a 
nation to mourn his loss. 


Hon. Henry Clay died at Washington on 
Tuesday of last week. He ‘*breathed his last 
at ten minutes past eleven o'clock. He died 
with the utmost composure, and was believed to 
be perfectly sensible, though he uttered not a 
word. The only persons present at his death- 
bed were Mr. Clay's son, and Gov. Jones of 
‘Tennessee, and Mr. Calvert of the National Ho- 
tel. Mr. Hall, his physician, was sent for, but 
did not arrive until he had expired. He has been 
prostrated by a pulmonary disease for several 
months; his body was wasted to a shadow, but 
he has suffered no pain, although for some time 
entirely helpless. Large doses of opium were 
administered during the last week, on recovering 
from the effects of which he would imagine him- 
self in the Senate, or talking to some deceased 
friend. His last words to his son were, ‘] am 
dying—lI am going.’’ He had partaken of the 
sacrament several times during his illness. He 
leaves a widow and three children, all that re- 
main of a family of twelve.”’ 

Both Houses of Congress adjourned on receiv- 
ing the news of Mr. Clay’s dea th, and _ the bells 
were tolled. His remains were removed to the 
Capitol, where they remained until after the fu- 
neral, which took place on Thursday. The bells in 
this city were tolled in respect to his memory on 
Friday. In the principal cities and towns of 
the Union. there have also been marked demon- 
strations of respect for his character and public 
services. The Boston Traveller publishes the 
following brief sketch of his life : 


Henry Clay was born in Hanover county Vir- 
ginia, April 12, 1777, and was consequently, in 
his 76th year at the time of his death. His ear- 
ly advantages for instruction were very indiffer- 
ent, béing confined to the teachings of a common 
school. His father was a Baptist clergyman, 
who died when Henry was but five years of 
age, leaving a large family with small means, to 
make their way up inthe world as best they 
could. Atanearly age Henry contributed his 
aid towards the general support, under the direc- 
tion of his mgther, who is represented to have 
been a strong minded and excellent woman. At 
first he labored on a farm, but subsequently, at 
the age of 14, he was placed in a small retail 
shop in Richmond, Va. Abouta year after he 
entered the office of Mr. Tinsley, Clerk of the 
Court of Chancery, as a copyist. At 19 he be- 
gan the study of the Jaw, and in a year’s time 
was admitted to the bar. In 1797 he removed to 
Lexington, Ky., where he devoted some months f 
to severe study, and then commenced the practice 
of law. His political course began with his le- 
gal, and as svon as he was eligible he was elect- 
ed to the Legislature. In 1808 he was appoint- 
ed to the United States Senate for the short re- 
mainder of the term of Gen. Adair, who had re- 
signed. In 1809 he was again elected a member 
of the General Assembly of Kentucky, and was 
chosen Speaker by a large majority, and the same 
year fought his first duel with Humphrey Mar- 
shall. In 1809 he was again appointed U. S. 
Senator for two years, and distinguished himself 
by several brilliant speeches. In 1811 he was 
elected Representative to Congress, and on the 
first day of his appearance there was chosen 
Speaker by an overwhelming vote. This office 
he held until January, 1814, when he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to negociate a treaty at 
Ghent, with Great Britain. Mr. Clay was again 
elected to the House of Representatives in 1815, 
and again made Speaker. Subsequently, after 
two years absence from Congress, he was re- 
elected in 1823, and again made the Speaker, 
which place he filled until 1825, when he was 
appointed Secretary of State by John Quincy 
Adams. Mr. Clay was Speaker of the House 
from 1811 to 1825, with the exception of three 
years. He continued in the office of Secretary 
of State until 1829. During this time he fought 
his second duel, the eccentric, if not crazy, John 
Randolph being his antagonist. This act was 
very generally and justly condemned, as an act 
being utterly without excuse or palliation, Mr. 
Clay being at the time an important public offi- 
cer. In 1831 he was again elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and continued a mem- 
ber of that body until March 31, 1842, when he 
resigned. He returned to the Senate again in 
1849, and continued a member to the moment of 
his death. 


‘Tne Funerat. Great numbers of persons 
went to Washington from Baltimore and other 
cities to attend the funeral, which took place on 
Thursday. The hotels and various public build- 
ings were shrouded with emblems of mourning, 
and the bells were tolled. At 11 o'clock, the 
committees appointed to superintend the funeral, 
the pall bearers and others, arrived at the Nation- 
al Hotel, where the remains of the deceased lay. 
Subsequently the President of the United States, 
the heads of the Departments, the members of 
the Diplomatic corps and of Congress, and other 
public officers, the members of the City Councils 
of Washington, Georgetown and Alexandria, and 
citizens arrived, and joined in the procession, 
which was formed at 12 o'clock, and proceeded 
to the Capitol. Messrs. Cass, Dodge, of Wis- 
consin, Pratt, of Maryland, Atchisun, of Mis- 
souri, Mangum, of North Carolina, and Bell, of 
Tennessee, served as pall bearers. Rev. Mr. 
Butler read the Episcopal Church service, and 
delivered a sermon from the text in Jeremiah, 48th 
chapter, 17th verse—* How 1s the strong staff 
broken.” 

On the conclusion of the ceremonies, the re- 
mains were removed to the rotunda, thence to the 
railroad depot, where they were taken in charge 
by Messrs. Jones and Houghton, the committee 
appointed to attend them to their final resting 

aq The capaeious Rotunda was altogether 
inadequate to contain the vast multitude that was 
assembled, and the porticos and public grounds 
were occupied by crowds who were anxious to 
get a view of al] that remained of Henry Clay. 

The remains were to be taken from Washing- 
ton, by railroad, via Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York, to Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, thence to 
Cincinnati, and finally to his home ‘in Kentucky. 
Arrangements were made to receive the remains 
with suitable demonstrations, at the most impor- 
tant places on the route, 





From Europe. Since our last, we notice the 
arrival of the steamer Africa, with Liverpool 
dates to the 19th ult.—three days later than our 
re advices. The news is not very impor- 








USES OF THE DANDELION. 

We have often recommended the dandelion as 
a medicine in cases where there were obstructions 
of the liver, and the digestive organs were torpid, 
and did not perform their duties in a healthy man- 
ner. We have recently been requested to pub- 
lish some of the modes of preparing it. We 
have heretofore done this, but some other modes 
than those given may be satisfactory to some of 
our readers. 

The dandelion may be used in the form ofa 
beer, in the form of an extract, or in the liquor. 
To make the beer, nothing more is necessary 
than to gather it, root and all, wash and boil it, 
strain the liquor, and add molasses and yeast, in 
the same manner as you would make spruce 
beer. 

To make the liquor or fluid extract—Take 
dried dandelion roots, say 28 pounds, rinse them 
in clean cold water, to remove the dirt;. slice 
them small, macerate or soak them in enough 
cold water to cover them for 24 hours; press 
out the liquid, allow the fecula to subside, and 
pour off the clear gently. Heat it to 180° or 
190°, in order to coagulate what albuminous mat- 
ter there may be—strain it while hot, and evapo- 
rate it down gently till the liquid be reduced to 
22 Ibs. ‘Tv this add rectified spirit, 6 Ibs. Mix 
it well, set it aside in corked bottles for a fort- 
night, and then pour off the clear from any sedi- 
ment that may have formed. 

Another mode is this: Press out the juice 
from dandelions—heat it to near the boiling point 
—strain and evaporate, as directed in the last, to 
a proper consistence, then add one-fourih or one- 
fifth part of spirit to prevent its fermenting, and 
proceed as before. ‘This is a preferable article to 
the above. 

A good mode of making the extract of dande- 
lion is—Soak the fresh root of dandelion in ten 
or eleven times its weight of boiling water for 
twenty-four hours, then boil it down one-half. 
Strain it off and evaporate it down toa proper 
consistency, taking care not to burn it while so 
duing. 


BURNING FLUID. 

A writer in the Practical Christian, over the 
signature of W. S. H., takes up the subject of 
Burning Fluid, and gives the result of his exper- 
iments upon it, which may be of service to some 
of our readers, who use this substance for mak- 
ing a light, instead of oil. 

He does not consider it liable to spontaneous 
combustion or self-ignition. The danger arising 
from its use he thinks arises wholly from flame, 
and he thinks the sma/iest flame may be as dan- 
gerous as the /argest, if ‘‘ brought into contact 
with the fluid, or within communicable distance 
of it.”’ 

He observes that the fluid is one of the most 
volatile of liquids. If exposed to air and partic- 
ularly to heat at the same time, it evaporates rap- 
idly, throwing off an invisible vapor or gas, 
which is also combustiblé, and will, if flame be 
brought in contact, take fire and communicate to 
the fluid and cause a combustion. How far this 
communicable distance is, cannot be told at pres- 
ent. 

He gives the following rules for safely using 
this fluid. 

1. Be sure that you are able at all times and 
under all circumstances to exercise a proper de- 
gree of caution yourselves. 

2. See to it that your children are trained to 
let the lamps alone, until they arrive at a proper 
age to use them, and then see to it that they are 
sufficiently careful to be trusted with them. It 
would be better to have metal lamps in families 
where there are children under fifteen years of 
age. 

3. Examine your lamps well, to ascertain that 
there is no defect in them. They should be air- 
tight, excepting only at the tubes. 

4. Make the wick so large and tight as to ren- 
der it impossible for it to slip down into the lamp. 

5. Fill your lamps by daylight. 

6. Screw the top of the lamp down as closely 
as possible. 

7. Keep your can or lamp-filler away from the 
fire, that no gas escaping therefrom may commu- 
nicate flame to the fluid. 

8. If you have a large quantity to draw off or 
to bring in contact with the atmosphere, have no 
flame of any kind in the room when and where 
it is done. 

Had these directions been universally observed, 
when should we have heard of an accident by 
burning fluid ? 


Convention at PortLtanp. The Convention 
called by the Democrats opposed to the re-election 
of Gov. Hubbard, assembled in Portland, on 
Tuesday of last week. Hon. V. D. Parris called 
the Convention to order, and Edward Fuller, Esq., 
of Readfield, was called to preside. The speak- 
ers repudiated the nomination of Gov. Hubbard, 
by members of the Legislature, as a violation of 
the liberties of the people. Anson G. Chandler, 
Esq., of Calais, formerly Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, was nominated as the candidate 
of the Convention for Governor. Rufus Me-In- 
tire, of Parsonsfield, and John C. Talbot, of Ma- 
chias, (the regular Democratic candidates,) were 


THE PESKY BUGS. 


Can Dr. Holmes of the Maine Farmer, or any 
one else, tell me how to save cabbage, turnip, or 
radish plants from the white worms or maggots 
that feed on the roots? I planted a large quanti- 
ty of seed, expecting to have thousands of plants 
to sell to the rich and give to the poor. As soon 
as they came up little black hopping mites began 
to feed on them, when I sprinkled them with dry 
ashes. This saved them from the mites, but in 
a few days white maggots attacked the main root, 
and now TI have scarcely enough for my own use. 
The Shaker brethren have much knowledge 
about gardening, perhaps they can give the de- 
sited information. [Pleasure Boat. 


Well, friend Hacker, if we knew of an infalli- 
ble anti-bug and anti-mite medicine, we would 
prescribe for you with pleasure. ‘The natural 
history of these little plagues, that is to say, their 
mode of breeding, and their natural habits of life, 
are not yet sufficiently known to enable us to pre- 
vent their ravages. Some suppose that the egg 
from which come these little worms found in rad- 
ish roots, is attached to the seed that is sown.— 
This is hardly possible. The fly probably de- 
posits the egg either in or on the root, when it is 
very small, and the worm, as seon as hatched, 
finds its fuod there until it gets ready to change 
into the chrysalis state, when it ‘‘steps out,” 
burrows in the ground fora short season, and 
then comes out a perfett fly, ready to continue 
its species by the same round of operations.— 
Hence some garden grounds become more infest- 
ed with them than others. We have seen good 
smooth radishes grown by being planted in pure 
sand, and watered freely with liquid manure, or 
water in which manure had been soaked. This 
was done with an idga of using material which 
did not have the embryo fly in it,—but then, if 
the fly be plentiful in the neighborhood, he could 
easily migrate to them, and commence a settle- 
ment, 

We wanta more intimate knowledge of the 
manners and customs of these little destroyers in 
their domestic relations and arrangements, before 
we can Successfully combatthem. And yet some 
think it exceeding small business to be studying 
into the natural history of such insignificant crea- 
tures. 

The quicker you can make radishes grow, the 
more crisp and tender they wil! be, and hence a 
warm, rich, moist situation is the best for them, 
and this is also the dest for the worm. A writer 
some years ago, in the Farmers’ Assistant, rec- 
ommeaded the following mode of raising radishes, 
which has been copied into Fessenden’s Garden- 
er, with approbation, and which we will give here 
without endorsing it by any experience of our 
own :— 

Take equal quantities of buckwheat bran (we 
suppose by this he means the hull) and fresh 
horse dung, and mix them well and plentifully in 
the ground by digging. Suddenly after this a 
great fermentation will be produced, and numbers 
of toad stools will start up io forty-eight hours. 
Dig the ground over again, and sow the seed, 
and the radishes will grow with great rapidity, 
and be free from the attacks of insects. 


ENDLESS CHAIN PUMP. 

Among the simple and cheap contrivances for 
drawing water the chain pumps that are getting 
so numerous in our vicinity are the best. ‘The 
chain is galvanized, or, in other words, covered 
with zine, with dises or plugs at regular inter- 
vals, which act as lifters to the water that is 
pushed up before them, and flow out of a spout at- 
tached. Being a lifiing, and not a suction puinp, 
it works well, either in a well of five or six feet 
deep, or in one that is an hundred feet. Tha 
whole is moved by a crank, which turns easily. 
We have been waiting a year, to see how they 


would work in the winter, when placed in ex- 
posed situations, We were fearful that the ice 


would gather around the chain and the plugs, 
and prevent motion. It is not so, however. We 
examined several, last winter, that were in very 
exposed situations and found them always free 
from ice and ready to operate. 

We engaged gur neighbor L. Whitman, of the 
Winthrop agricultural implement factory, to put 
one into our cistern, and it works toa charm. 
We confidently recommend him to those who 
are desirous of obtaining one, fitted up in good 
shape, and at a reasonable price. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 

A catalogue of this Institution has been Jaid 
upon our table. This Seminary is one of the 
most useful among us, and we are happy to find 
by an examination of the list of students, that it 
is wel] patronised. The number of pupils during 
the past year was 367, which averages 173 per 
term. The full course of study comprises three 
years’ time, and is divided into Department of 
English studies, Classical Department, and a 
Department of Modern Languages. 

In the Female Department, the young ladies 
receive instruction in the regular course of Eng- 
lish and Classical studies, and also in the orna- 
mental Branches usually taught in female col- 
leges. It is still under the care of Henry P. 
Torsey, A. M., who for several years past has 
been the Principal of the Board of Instruction, 





accepted as the candidates for Presidential ' 
Electors at Large. Resolutions were passed in 
opposition to the Maine Liquor Law, and in favor 
of the doings of the late Democratic National 
Convention held at Baltimore, and the convention 
adjourned amid loud cheering fur Chandler, 
Pierce and King. 





Nationa Porrrair Gattery. Here is a 
work worth having. It ought to be found in 
every house in the United States. We have re- 
ceived the first number, published by R. E. Pe- 
terson & Co., N. W. corner of Fifth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia. This work will be com- 
pleted in forty numbers, three plates or portraits 
in each, at 25 cents per number. The work, 
when finished, will contain upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty engraved portraits, with bio- 
graphical sketches of the most eminent persons 
who have occupied a place in the history of the 
United States. The first number contains two 
portraits of Washington, and one of his wife, 
with a biographical sketch of each. 








Micuican Wueat. Col. Child, who recently 
returned from a tour through Michigan-ia, pre- 
sented us, the other day, with some specimens of 
wheat and herdsgrass which he plucked from a 
field in that State, while passing along. The 
heads of the wheat and grass are longer than the 
average in Maine. We are happy to hear by 
him from Lieut. Wainwright, who was transfer- 
red from the command of the Arsenal in this 
place to one in Michigan, and that his taste for 
peaceful and rural pursuits still continues, al- 
though surrounded by Uncle Sam’s guns and 
war fixins. 

e = ——— 

Free Som Convention. The State Conven- 
tion of the Free Soil party was held in Winthrop, 
on Thursday last. Dr. E. Holmes, of Win- 
throp, was nominated as the Candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Candidates were also selected to be sup- 
vorted as Electors of President and Vice Presi- 
slent, and Delegates were chosen to represent 
this State in the National Convention of the Free 
| Jemocrats, to be held at Pittsburg, on the 11th 
‘f August. We are unable to give the names of 








which station he has filled with much profit to 
the pupils, and great credit to the institution.— 
He is assisted by an able corps of teachers in the 
various departments of study. 

The catalogue is from the press of the publish- 
er of the Farmer, R. Eaton, is very handsomely 
done up, and embellished with an engraved view 
of the seminary building and grounds. 


Cauirornia AND Havana Maits. The Post- 
master of Augusta sends us the following, which 
will doubtless be of interest to many of our read- 
ers: ‘** By a recent arrangement, the mails for 
California and Oregon now leave New York, by 
the direct liue of steamers, on the 5th and 20th 
of each month. Returning, by the same line, 
leave San Francisco on the Ist and 16th, and ar- 
rive at New York about the 12th and 27th. 

Mails, for Havana, leave New York on the 
12th and 27th of each month, and returning ar- 
rive at New York about the 6th and 2Ist. 

The Postage to Havana is 10 cents, to Pana- 
ma, 20 cents, and to other foreign ports upon the 
Atlantic and Pacific, it varies, but can be ascer- 
tained at the Post office. All postages to these 
foreign ports must be prepaid in full, and no letter 
can be forwarded unless the postage is thus pre- 
paid. 





Toxacco versus Motus. Tobacco is probably 
the best preventive of moths among woolen 
goods. We once knew a worthy old lady who 
used to put tobacco among the wovlen blankets 
she had packed away during summer in her ca- 
pacious clothes chest, and as she did not like the 
odor of the tobacco herself, she would put the 
tobacco in the flowers of the common white water 
water lily, and thus stow them away among her 
blankets. 

Is it a fact that moths will not eat unwashed 
woo] ? 


**Looxinc Up.’? Since the Convention at 
Winthrop, our neighbors of the Hallowell Ga- 
zette & Cultivator think some of their brother 
saw-dusters are “ looking up.”” ‘* May be so,” 
brother Rowell, and it may be your turn next. 
Br. Carter, of the Advertiser, seems to be faith- 
Jess. We mustsend friend Piper, of Starks, to 








‘he Electors and Delegates this week. 


talk with him. 





A SUBTE) 5 
A year or two ago, 
gent and lively Winfl 
hands with us and 


WEDDING. 

le of bright, intelli- 

Is, (sisters,) shook 
ed us by saying that 
they were then sta ithe Far West, whith- 
er they were going ai thers. ‘They were go- 
ing to Alton, Ili aj "and promised that we 
should occasionally hear from them. Precious 
litle teaching, we opine, did they do afier they 
got there, for in six months we had news that 
one of them had married, and become installed 
as mistress of a higher institution than a country 
school house, and is probably, ere this, a more 


responsible ‘* marm,”?” a ‘school marm.” 
Last week, we r ved the Alton Telegraph, 
containing the following, describing the fate of 


the other. It takes 
mantic weddings. 


Marriage in 

Married, on the 29th of April, in the “Gothic Chap- 
el” of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, by Rev. Dr. 
Edgar, of Nashville, Team the Rev. J. H. HALL, of 
Bourbon county, Ky., and Miss WEALTHY F, PET- 
TINGILL, of Winthrop, Me. 

Messrs. Epitors:—I do not know whether 
you are fond of novelties or not, but I think 
you can scarcely fail to be interested in the fol- 
lowing: On Thursday, the 29th ult., 1 was a 
witness to one Of the most unique weddings it 
has ever been my fortune to attend. Hymen has 
had altars erected to him in every part of the 
world civilized and uneivilized, but never before 
have the echoes of the ‘*Gothic Chapel,’’ in 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, wakened to 
the plighted troth of man and woman. Surely, 
with those ancient wallgas witnesses, their mu- 
tual vows must have sunk deep into the holiest 
recesses of their hearts, Could you have seen 
that little band, grouped before those wondrous 
pillars, of God’s own tearing—for 

**Man hath no part in all this glorious work ; 

The hand that built the firmament hath’? 
wrought this noble cave—and heard the impres- 
sive words of the venerable servant of the most 
High, as his melodious voice gently pointed out 
to those most deeply concerned, the duties incum- 
bent upon each of them, you would have felt the 
holy purity which should characterize that sacred 
institution— 

“The only bliss of Raradise 
That bath survived the fall.’ 

There was a severe simplicity, both in the at- 
tire of the betrothed, and their attendants, and 
in the unaffected ceremony that united the affi- 
anced ones that was. exceedingly appropriate to 
the place. Any aliempt at ostentation would 
have been a mockery in that stupendous temple 
in the rock. 

It seems to me we must have formed rather 
a picturesque party, as we wound our way down 
the side of the pretty little ravine which leads to 
the mouth of the cave; at all events, a deal of 
interest was felt, when taking our lamps we 
slowly followed the Guides into the yawning 
gulf. We could almost fancy ourselves econsult- 
ers of some ancient Sybil, as we stood ranged 


around the walls of the grotto where the knot! 


was tied. And the interest by no means flagged 
when the sweet strains of one of America’s most 
gitted daughters mingled with the echoes. It 
was as though the guardian spirit of the moun- 
tain was aroused, and rubbing his drowsy lids, 
was muttering an indistinct inquiry into the 
strange scene. ‘There was plenty of room for 
a lively imagination to draw a fantastic picture. 
But I will not detain your readers from the ful- 
lowing, which speaks for itself : 
Lines on a Marriage in the Mammoth Cave. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


The holy love that binds two hearts in one, 
For an immortal purpose—sinee it first 
Hovered with angel wing o’er Eden’s bowers, 
Hath in strange places of this varied globe 
Uttered its sacred ritual. 

Tt hath lent 
Sun-smiles to iey Labrador—and made 
The desert sands a garden. Tt hath spoke 
Irrevocable words on ocean’s breast, 
*Mid the fierce tamult of its storm-lashed waves; 
And mingled with Niagara’s thunder hymna 
Its tuneful, trembling melody. 

Yet ne’er before 
Hath this dark gorge of subterranean earth, 
This temple in the reeck—not made with hands, 
Spread forth an altar for its incense flame, 


Or linked two siiiti a= 
on, inked prontng soul! that hath no bound 
From walls of time—or the grim gate of death— 
Descend with blessings on this mystic rite— 
And closer bind the affianced ones to Him, 
The Unseen, Eternal God, whose same is Love. 
The following hymn, by the same pen, was 
sung befure dispersing : 
Nuptial Hymn. 
Not for the Sommer hour alone, 
When skies resplendent shine— 
And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 
Our hearts and hands we join. 


But for those stern and wintry days, 
Of peril, pain and fear, : 

When Heaven’s wise discipline doth make 
This earthly journey drear. 


Not for this span of life alone, 
Which as a blast doth fly, 

And like the transient flowers of grass, 
Just blossom, droop and die. 


But fora being without end, 
This vow of love we take, 

Grant us, Oh God! one home at last, 
For our Redeemer’s sake. 

It may not be unsuitable, in this connection, to 
say, that the seeker ®f recreation will find no bet- 
ter place in this fair Union, in which to unbend 
from the cares and toils of business. For repub- 
lican simplicity, and urine courtesy, for pleas- 
ant apartments and good table, commend vs to 


the Mammoth Cave. 
One WHO WAS THERE. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
CURE FOR GOITRE. 

Frienp Houmes :—I noticed a request for in- 
formation respecting a medicine for the cure of 
goitre, in last week's Farmer, by a subscriber at 
Wilton. I would refer himto a catalogue of 
diseases and the remedies prescribed in Dr. D. 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, 
where he will find that Dr. Jayne states that he 
has treated more than two hundred cases, and 
has not known a single failure. I can attest to 
the efficacy of Dr. Jayne’s medicines in curing 
one of my sons, after our most celebrated physi- 
cians were decidedly of the opinion that he must 
either lose his leg or his life, and thought his re- 
covery very doubtful, if his leg was taken off. 

Any one wishing for information concerning 
his case, will please address 

Strerpnen ALuen. 

So. Vassalboro’, 6th mo., 25th, 1852. 


Note. The case above cited by our corres- 
pondent was probably a severe case of scrofulous 
affection of the leg; but does the medicine re- 
ferred to cure that variety of this disease called 
Goitre? Eb. 


Saturday we shall have a steamer to and from 
Boothbay, by which you can go to or come from 
that healthy and pleasant watering place. The 
steamer Clinton will take passengers from Wa- 
terville to Augusta, on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, and connect with the steamer Teazer, which 
will take them to and from Boothbay the same 
day. 





Suiciwe. We learn that Dennis Gilman, of 
Mt. Vernon, committed suicide, last T hursday 
morning, by cutting his throat with a pocket 


knife, while laboring under insanity. 


Green Peas. We acknowledge the receipt of 
a fine mess of green peas, on the Sth, from Mr. 
J. C. Nichols, of this city. 











Fire in Troy. At 14 o'clock, Saturday af- 
teravon, June 27th, a fire broke vut in the Steam 
Iron Mill of the Albany Iron Works in the city 
of Troy, which destroyed a large portion of those 
extensive works, and some 20 dwelling houses 
occupied chiefly by the operative in the Factory. 
The full amount of loss has not been very accurate- 
ly ascertained, but it will probably reach $150,000 
at least. 250 hands are thrown out of employ- 
ment. 








Music for the People. The Bangorians are 
raising a subscriptien to employ the Bangor Brass 
Band to play on two evenings in a week, during 
the summer months, in suitable localities, in that 
city. 

Fire in Kittery. The house of Mr. Shepherd 
Ham, in Kittery, Me., took fire Sunday night, of 
last week, by the bursting of a fluid lamp. The 
roof was entirely consumed, but its further pro- 
gress was stayed by the exertions of the Porte- 
mouth and Navy Yard firemen. 

Expensive business. Itis estimated that the 
recent Convention of the Democrats and Whigs 
cost $1,000,000 each, and that the contest preced- 
ing the Presidential election will eost each party 
at least ten miltions more--making the cost of elect- 
ing a President $22,000,000. 

Death from Coloroform. Mrs. Nathaniel Weed, 
of Stamford, Conn., died last week from the 
eflects of chloroform, inhaled when she wished 
to have atooth extracted. The death was instan- 
taneous, on commencing to inhale the fumes. 

A good price. Graziers in the United States 
must look to their laurels. An ox raised on 
Prince Edward's Island was recently sold at St. 
John’s Newfoundland, for the sum of forty pounds 
and ten shillings, or nearly éwo hundred dollars. 

Cholera in St. Louis. A bill of mortality of 
the city of St. Louis for the week ending June 
7th, signed by the Health Physician, gives 118 
deaths for that week, of which 39 males and 14 
females died of Asiatic Cholera. 

Larned convicted. Abijah Larned, the noto- 
rious burglar and bank robber, was convicted, on 
the 26th inst., in Cooperstown, New York qgof 
the robbery of the Otsego County Bank, of $35,- 
000. 

An old couple, Captain Ichabod Smith and 

Wife, now living in West Brookfield, Mass., have 
lived together as man and wife for seventy nine 
years’ Captain Smith is ninety-eight years old, 
and Mrs. Smith is ninety-six. 
It is stated that most 
of the boys of Baltimore, between the ages of 
ten and twenty years, carry concealed deadly 
weapous, and use them too upon the slightest 
provocation, oftentimes upon no provocations at 
all. 

Trade between England and Ireland. Twelve 
hundred sailing vessels and one hundred and 
furty-five steam vessels, are said to be engaged 
in commerce between Ireland and England. 

The Medical Degree. The Worcester Medical 
Institue has conferred the degree of M. D. upon 
ten individuals, one of whom is a woman. 


Dangerous and Wicked. 


A great display. The ball, recently given by 
the army of France to Louis Napoleon, cost with 
the fireworks, $240,000—supper $5000—music 
| $5000, and lights $6000. 

Socicty of the Cincinnati. Doctor Joseph Pres- 
cott, (until now,) the last surviving member of 
| the original Society of the Cincinnati, died at 
| Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Friday, 25th alt., in 
the 91st year of his age. 
| Hard times for Whalers. Letters received in 
| Warren, R.I., from the Sandwich Islands, dated 
| in April last, say that the whalers there are hav- 

ing a bad time, particularly with their crews. 
| Some ships have Jost half their crews by deser- 
jtion, others have men in irons, and two ships 
| have been set on fire—which will, as the writer 
adds, ‘tbe the means of ruining a large portion of 
| the voyages in this ocean.”’ 

For Australia, Ho! The St. John (N. B.) 
| Observer says :—‘*On Wednesday last, a consid- 
‘erable number of young men, natives of this 
| Province, of respectable connections, education 
jand ability, and well calculated to become influ- 
ential members of society, left our shores by the 
| steamer fur Boston, en route for Australia.” 


EY Bin me teeterey, 








, The marshal of Indian- 
apolis, Ia., has given tne was. 








that, hereafter, Sunday shaving will not be toler- 
ated. Druggists are required to restrict their 
| sales on the Sabbath to articles of necessity ; and 
_ keepers of livery stables are enjoined not to bire 
horses or carriages for trips of noisy pleasure. 
Riot and death. A telegraphie despatch dated 
at New York, on the 29th, states that a serious 








| riot occurred at Staten Island on Sunday, between 

|a party composed of French and Germans and 

|some of the residents, in which a man named | 
Butler was killed, and several others severely 

| hurt. 

| Drowned. Capt. Smith, of the sloop Edwin 
A. Stevens, with his wife and two children, were 
drowned by the capsizing of the sloop in the 

| North River, at New York, on Friday, 25th ult. 

Monument Association formed, A number of 
' gentlemen of New York have formed an associa- 
‘tion with the view of removing the remains of 

11,500 martyrs of the Prison Ships, now piled 
up beneath the Navy Yard wall in Hudson ave- 
nue, to a more decent and appropriate place. It 
| is designed to re-inter these relics on Fort Greene, 
| (Washington Park,) and to erect a suitable mon- 
| ument over them to forever mark the spot where 
they lie. 

A New York Juror. A juror in one of the 
|eourts of New York, afew days since, when the 
jury retired to deliberate in regard to a verdict, 
| anticipating a long siege, took a bottle of brandy 
|with him. He was severely reprimanded by the 
‘Court, and in addition fined $25. 


Powder Mill Explosion. The powder mill of 
Wm. Russell, Bennington, Vt., exploded on 
Saturday week. A workman named Edward 
Wells, in the building at the time, was thrown 
several rods and fell into a stream of water, by 
which his life was saved. He was badly bruised, 
however, as it was. 

Port of Boston. The number of vessels ar- 
rived at Boston in the month of June was 1106, 
of which 323 were foreign, and 783 coastwise. 
The total number of clearances was 664—foreign 
280, coastwise 384. 

Specie Movements. The imports of gold at 
Boston since Jan, lst, amount to $523,822 ; of sil- 
ver, $43,066. Exports same time—gold, $1,- 
180,290 ; silver, $74,770. 

Not Dead. A man in Rochester, N. Y. sup- 
posed to be dead, was placed in a coffin, and the 
coffin was about tu be closed, when a physician 
happened to look into the coffin, and pronounced 
the man not dead, which proved to be the case. 
The man is alive and likely to recover. 


The Quickest Trip. The new steamer Fran- 
cis Skiddy, which left New York at seven o'clock 
on Wednesday morning, arrived at Albany at 
half-past two P. M.—having made seven land- 
ings. Her running time was six hours froty-five 
minutes. 

Deaths in New Orleans. There were 234 
deaths, from all diseases in the city of New Or- 
leans, fur the week ending June 19th, 1852. Of 
these, 72 were from cholera. 

Candidate for Congress. Samuel Mayall, 
Esq., of Gray, was nominated as the democratic 
candidate for Congress from the 3d district, on 
Thursday last, at the convention held at Gray. 


Death of a Centennarian. Mr. Cyrus Fair- 
banks, of Ashburnham, Mass., died on the 18th 
ult. He was 100 years and one month old, and 
was a patriot of the Revolutionary war. 

Accidentally Shot. Anson Tyron, of Hartford, 
Conn., was accidentally shot by his brother, while 
hunting pigeons. The femoral artery was S€V- 
ered, and he bled to death in a few miuutes. He 














leaves a wife and child. 





NEWSPAPER, 


posed to belong ta the ill-fated President, had 
been washed ashore at Pennan, Bamffshire, Scot- 
Jand. 

Isthmus News. Our advices from Panama are 
to the 18th ult. A riot had occurred between 
some Americans and a party of 200 natives, in 
which much blood was shed. The presence of 
the military, however, restored order. 

Accident, A young man by the name of Keen, 
was accidentally killed in the town of Oxford, a 
week ago last Saturday, by a tree falling on him. 
Ile was about 20 years old. 

Resignation of Mr. Graham. Hon. W. M. 
Graham, the nominee of the whigs tor Vice Pres- 
ident, has resigned his office of Secretary of the 
Navy. The office has been tendered to Hon. 
Joho Bell, U. S. Senator from Tennessee. As 
his Senatorial term expires on the 24th of March 
next, it is thought quite likely he will accept the 
office. 

Poor, Sick and Imprisoned. There are 5688 
inmates in the alms-house, hospitals, and asylums 
of New York city, besides about 1100 in the 
prisons. 

Sodding Railroads. 
road has effectually put an end to the dust annoy- 
ance by sodding the track. ‘The objeetion to this 
plan has been that the giass causes the driving 
wheels to slide by getting beneath them. But 
this may be obviated by keeping it close cut. 





For the Farmer. 
A NOVEL CELEBRATION. 

Dr. Hotmes :—As it is fashionable to report 
celebrations of different kinds, I thought it would 
be interesting to your readers to know some- 
thing about a celebration, participated in by many 
of our citizens—a celebration somewhat nove} as 
well as useful. 

It will be remembered that, some five years 
since, through the instrumentality of some citi- 
zens of Wilton and Jay, the ‘**Androscoggin 
Railroad Charter’ was procured. The object of 
those who labored to secure that charter was to 
open a permanent thoroughfare, through Jay and 
Wilton, into Franklin County. Our citizens have 
taken a deep interest in the road, as their subscrip- 


tion to its stock attests. For the want of means, 


the ‘‘road’’ has been in a sickly condition most of | 


the time since it was chartered, producing alter- 
nate feelings of hope and fear, as the prospect of 
its completion or failure appeared tothem. Dur- 
ing the present summer, however, the dire¢tors 
have succeeded in obtaining means to go on with 
the road, and it is now settled, beyond a doubt, 
that we shall have a railroad to Livermore Falls, 
next fall. Suill, it has been with much difficulty 
that the means have been procured, and the com- 
pany is yet poor. 

The citizens of Wilton and Jay, knowing the 
straightened circumstances of the company, and 
being anxious still farther to show their interest 
in the enterprise commenced by themselves, con- 
cluded to celebrate the 17th of June, by turning 
out en masse, and give their labor to the company 
in grading the road. Accordingly, on that day, 


two hundred able-bodied men, farmers, mechan- | 


ics, lawyers and doctors, repaired to Livermore 
Falls, ‘armed and equipped, as the law directs,”’ 
with shovels, wheelbarrows, horse-carts, &c., and 
the way they shovelled dirt was a caution to all 
Irishmen. At 12 o'clock, M., a gun was fired 
as a signal for dinner, whereupon that body of 
men, preceded by a band of music, with ‘* shoul- 
dered shovels,’’ marched to the house of Capt. 
Treat, who furnished them with a sumptuons 
dinner, after which the company again maiched 
to the field of action, where ** swords were beat- 
en into plough-shares, and spears into pruning- 
hooks,”’ 
At 5 o’clock, P. M., another gun was fired, 
which was a signal for the company to assemble 


on the ground designated for thedepot. A circle 


was then formed, and a lunch partaken cf, afier 
which, the ladies of Livermore Fatis were ush- 


ered into the ring, and now was to commence the 

Kilbourne was made 
= si 

The meeting was ly been checked. 


intellectual treat. Dr. 
chairman of the meeting. 
ably addressed by gentlemen from Wilton, Jay 
and Livermore Falls, interspersed with guns, 
sentiments, music, &c. Afier an hour spent in 
this manner, the meeting broke up, every man 


| having a feeling akin to that of our fathers, after 


they had secured the blessings of liberty to their 
posterity. Thus closed up a eelebration that will 
leave some practical benefits behind it. I]t is not 
like the noisy declamation of demagogues, upon 
abstract questions. 

At the close of the meeting, a motion was 
passed to meet at the same place, on the 3d of 
July, to celebrate in the same manner. In ac- 
cordance with that vote, about one hundred and 
fifty of the bone and muscle of Wilton, Jay and 
Livermore, met last Saturday, and went through 
with the day much in the same manner I have 
described before. J.G. H. 
Wilton, July 5, 1852. 





Snockinc Accioent. A man named John 
H. Bond, says the Portland Advertiser, was 
killed almost instanuy, atthe Portland Company's 
Works, on Tuesday, 29th ult. He was at work 
with a couple of circular saws which were driven 
by steam, and while reaching over the one near- 


est to him, to detach a piece of wood from the 


other, his foot slipped, and he was drawn down 
upon it and cut almost in two. Notwithstanding 
the fearful character of the wound, he uttered a 
ery, detached himself from the saw, and walked 
some ten feet from the sawing bench, and laid 
down, but immediately after ceased to breathe.— 
We are informed that he came from Bellisle, N. 
B.; that he was about 27 years of age; that he 
married in North Yarmouth, about a year ago, 
and commenced work for the Portland Company 


Srore Rosser 
Mr. Farrar, in East Corinth, was broken into 
and robbed of about $200 worth of goods. They 
were found concealed in the house of one Whid- 
den in said town. The supposed thief fled, and 
was pursued to Atkinson, where at the last ac- 
counts he was secreted in a swamp. Large 
numbers turned out to capture him on Saturday 
and Sunday. ; 

The store of George Brackett, in Hermon, was 
entered by two boys of this city, named Kirk and 
Lee, on Saturday last, who abstracted what mon- 
ey there was in the money drawer, some $12. 
They were discovered and the money taken from 
them. [Bangor Mercury. 


Vesset Struck sy Licurinc. Capt. Thos. 
G. Hiler, of ship Shirley, of Boston, which ar- 
rived at Liverpool 15th inst. from New Orleans, 
writes that in latitude 3545, longitude 73 56, 
May 27, during a heavy thunder storm, the ship 
was struck by lightning. The fluid descended 
the main-mast, ripping up the mast coats, &c., 
and one plank in the deck, descending to the be- 
tween decks, setting the cotton on fire, Capt. 
Hiler, with part of the crew, took off the main 
hatches, and broke out cotton until that on fire 
was reached, being five bales. The rest of the 
crew poured water around the mast. After three 
hours’ labor the fire was extinguished. a 
Hiler deserves much credit for his promptitude 


: rgency. 
and energy in so trying an [Boston ‘Advestiese. 


receran Wuater. A man named War- 
mh died at the alms house a few days 
Lis life, fur many years, was 
he having made ae: 
Lo yyages at sea, more than twenty of them 
one co ones. He had performed éwelve 
whaling voyages, and had served fur several 
years on board of our naval vessels. He was 
most emphatically a son of the ocean, and as his 
earthly hulk has been consigned to that dust 
from which it sprang, we hope and believe his 
spirit is moored in the heaven of eternal rest 


since, aged 84. 
spent upon the ocean, 


The Michigan Central | 


and commenced afiernoon operations. | 





_The Maine Annual Conference of the Metho- 
dist E. Church, adjourned yesterday morning 
(30th,) afier a session of seven days. The next 
Conference will be held at Biddeford, May 25, 
1853. The Bishop lefi for New York yesterday 
morning—and the Preachers generally left for 
their homes the same day. The following are 
= 5 meme, politely furnished us by Rev. 

Portiann Districr, A, Sanderson PE 
Portland, Chestnut Street, Joseph Colby : Pine 
Suet, J. C. Aspinwall; Congress Street, W. F 
Farrington ; Yarmouth, A. F. Barnard ; Comber. 
land, to be supplied; Casco Bay Islands, to be 
supplied ; West Cumberland, S Ambrose ; Gray 
and Windham, S. W. Pierce; Cape Elizabeth 
and Brown's Hill, L. B. Knight; Cape Elizabeth 
Ferry, U. Rideout; Scarboro’, S.S Gummings - 
York and Scotland, F. C. Ayer ; Kittery, N.A ‘ 
Soule; Elliot, J. Mitchell ; Elliot Neck, 8, H. 
Tobey ; South Berwick, to be supplied ; Berwick. 
J. Hooper; Alfred, M. Wight; N. Biddeford aad 
Goodwin's Mills, T. Greenhalgh ; West Kenne- 
bunk, F. Masseure: Kennebunk-port, A. P. Hill- 
man; Kennebunk-port Centre, J. Swne; New- 
field, J. Rice ; West Newfield and Shapleigh, B. 
Lufkin; Baldwin, to be supplied; Cornish and 
Porter, to be supplied; Saco, J. C. Perry ; Bid- 
deford, W. McDonald, Sup.; S. Biddeford, A. 
Turner; Standish, C. C. Mason; S. Standish and 
| Hollis, J. Cobb; Buxton, S. M. Emerson ; Gor- 
| ham and N. Gorham, C. W. Morse; Saccarappa, 


| H. B. Abbott. 


| Garpiner Distaict, H. Nickerson, P. E. 
| Gardiner, G, Webber; Richmond, A. Alton ; 
| Bowdoinham, B. Foster; Bath, C. F. Allen; 
Phipsburg, to be supplied; Brunswick, C. Mun- 
ger; Lisbon, A. Green; Durham, W. Summer- 
sides; Pownal, S. P. Blake; E. Poland, C. C, 
Covell ; Poland, to be supplied ; Lewiston Falls, 
E Robinson ; Harrison and Otisfield, BE. Gerry ; 
Bridgton and Naples, C. Andrews; Waterford, 
Er. K. Colby; Lovel, S. Ranks; Fryeburg, P. C. 
Richmond ; Bartlett, A. B. Lovewell ; Stowe, to 
he supplied; South Paris, J. Hawkes; Oxford, 
E. B. Fletcher ; Norway, A. Hatch; N. Paris 
and Greenwood, T. Hillman; Bethel, I. Hast- 
ings, F. A. Crafts, sup ; Hanover, C. Mugtord ; 
Berlin, J. Jones ; Rumford, S. B. Chase; Peru, 
10 be supplied ; Livermore, to be supplied ; Mon- 
mouth, R. H. Stinchfield ; S. Me Vail, Professor 
in Biblical Institute. 

Reaoprieto District, D. B. Randall, P. £. 
Hallowell, J. HL. Jenne ; Kennebee Centre, to be 
supplied; Mast Readfield, to be supplied ; Augus- 
ta, H. M. Blake; Sidney, Wm. Wyman; Water- 
ville and Kendall's Mills, S. Allen ; Fairfield, T’. 
Hill; Skowhegan, W. H. Foster; Solon, SB. 
| Brackett; Madison and Anson, to be supplied ; 
| New Portland and Steward's Mills, Isaac Down- 
jing, Sup. ore to be supplied ; Industry, I. Lord ; 
|Mercer and Norridgewock, T. J. True; New 
| Sharon, C. Stone ; Strong, J. Gerry ; Phillips, 
1D. Waterhouse; Farmington, Jas. McMillan; 
| Wilton, J. Farrington; Fayeue, D. Copeland ; 
|Scuth Wayne and Leeds, R. J. Ayer; Win- 
throp, P. Jaques; Kent's Hill and North Wayne, 
J.C. Prince, H. M. Eaton Sup. ; Mt. Vernon 
land Vienna, to be supplied. 
| H.P. Torsey, Principal of Me. Wes. Sem- 
inary 
I’. A. Robinson, Teacher of Languages in Me. 
Wesleyan Seminary. 
| John Young, Agent of American Bible So- 
ciety. 

R. Day, transferred to East Me. Conference. 








| Manvracturine Property. On Monday last, 
R. Sherman sold by auction for the assignees of 
the Mechanics’ Manufacturing Company of At- 
tleboro’, the whole of said company’s estate,— 
| both real and personal, the entire amount of which 
sale was $10,500. ‘The cotton factory, 50 looms, 
and preparation all in good order, four dwelling 
houses, three of which are large, three barns, 
mechanics’ shop, grist mil] and store house, with 
32 acres of land, and permanent water power for 
the operation of the machinery, were bought by 
S. & W. Foster of Providence, for the astonish- 
ing low sum of $8000. Some of the land ad- 
joining the above estate sold on the same day for 
more than $2060 an acre. At present spindles 
and value appear to be antagonistical. 
[Pawtucket Chronicle. 
Tue Corroy Remepy ror Curcviio. We 
put circles of cotton batting around the trunks of 
30 or 40 bearing plum trees, as soon as the fruit 
began to swell this Spring. We have examined 
\them a great many times since; but only in one 


( metanan, and 


curculios near the barring” What aise "we down 
two or three, not entangled in the batting, but 
Their progress up had apparent- 
From all, or neaily all these 
trees, we have shaken curculios since the batting 
was put on; but have not found them so nume- 
rous as in some years, and probably might have 
hada crop without jarring the trees. But if so, 
it would have been an error to give the credit to 
the cotten. We learn that others have tried the 
batting without success. [Vt. Chronicle. 


upon the bark. 


| , . x . 
| Watponoro’. A Lincoln Paper says there is 


quite a large business doing the present season in 
| ship-building at Waldoboro’. The following is 
lathe tonnage of some of those now on the stocks ; 
A ship of 1400 tons ; a clipper ship of 900 tons ; 
one of 650 tons ; a barque of 300 tons; a brig of 
225 tons, two schooners of 170 tons each. The 
| best of material is always used in their constrne- 
tion, the frames of the larger ones being composed 
of Southern oak, and that of the smaller of Ha- 
verhill oak. There are probably more vessels 
| built in this town than in any other of its size in 
| Maine, and always find a ready sale at remuner- 
alive prices. 
| Rosrery at Noatn Bancor. Yesterday, while 
the family were attending divine services, a house 
at the Corporation was robbed of $75 in Ameri- 
lean gold. Information of the Joss was left with 
| officer Walker, who with officer Phillips set out 
| upon the search, and atten o'clock Jast even- 
ing they fell in with a girl by the name of Mary 
Jane Graham. With a rigor of scrutiny only 
| justified by its success, Walker found in har bos- 
‘om the treasures stolen, that is to say, $70 in 
gold and $4,92 inchange. The parties were sat- 
| isfied to lose the missing fraction, observing like 
Mr. Mantilini, ‘*the sixpence be demned!”” The 
girl will have her trial on Tuesday. - She is now 
in jail, and not in the watch-house, the latter es- 
tablishment being large enough only to contain 
the offenders arrested by the city police proper. 
[Mercury. 
From tue Rio Granpe. Accounts from the 
Rio Grande represent the state of affairs along 
the border as deplorable in the extreme. Armed 
bands of robbers and murderers are reported to 
be traversing the region above Brownville, Texas, 
committing outrages on the lives and property of 
the inhabitants, wherever they can. The Brown- 
ville papers abound with the details of robberies 
and murders of the boldest and most revolting 
character. The depredators appear as Indians 
and Mexicans, and cross and re-eross the Rio 
Grande on their errands of violence. There is 
evidently a design on the part of some of the 
Brownsville papers at least, to conneet these law- 
less deings with the Mexican authorities ; doubt- 
less in order to get up another Fillibustering ex- 
pedition, 





Suprosep Murver. The body of John Mont- 
gomery, an Irishman, was found by some boys 
bathing on Wednesday forenoon just below the 
free bridge, in Merrimack river. His head was 
badly cut, and skull broken. He had been miss- 
ing since Saturday night, when he is supposed 
to have gone with other drunken Irishmen across 
Federal bridgs, two miles above. One John 
Quinn has been arrested. It is said that Mont- 
gomery was an Orangeman, and the others quar- 
relled with him on that account, 





Tue Crors. ‘I'he rain on Monday night last 
followed by very warm weather, has, we learn, 
quite changed the face of the country. Crops of 
all kinds are looking well; and if we are favored 
with frequent showers and heat, grass even may 
yet recover. The River, we are told, rose several 
feet, and a great deal of timber and logs was got 
out. [St. John Courier, June 26th. 


A Lavy Fricntenen To Deatn. The Rock- 


ingham (Va.) Register states that Mrs. Dietrick, 
wife of Mr. aonb Dietrick, residing near My. 
Crawferd, in that county, was frightened to death 
a few weeks since. Her liule daughter ne 
threw a tree-frog upon her lap, which . ” 
jumping up towards her face, and so frighten 





above. [Times. 


her that she died in two or three days. 
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